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Big  John 


I'm  new  here  in  the  west.  .  .only  about  a  month  since  I  left  the  east.  .  .only  been 
in  town  about  a  week  and  been  tending  bar  here  in  the  saloon  about  that  long.  .  .only  job 
I  could  get. 

Well,  no  matter.    It  was  about  noon.    I  was  washing  some  glasses  and  talking  to 
Zeke  Wells  about  the  hog  he  bought  — you'd  like  Zeke,  a  good,  God-fearing  man  — ain't 
many  of  them  left.    I  don't  know  what  this  world's  coming  to.    Well,  like  I  said,  me  and 
Zeke  was  talking  and  in  wanders  this  fella,  walked  slow-like  up  to  the  bar,  and  only 
seemed  to  stop  because  it  was  there.    He  didn't  say  or  do  nothing,  just  stood  mumbling 
with  this  dead-like  expression  on  his  face.    I  went  over  to  him  and  asked  what  he  wanted, 
but  it  was  like  he  didn't  even  see  me.    He  just  kept  mumbling.    I  leaned  over  the  bar  to 
try  to  hear  what  he  said.    Zeke  came  over.    "What's  he  saying?"    I'm  not  sure,  I  said.    It 
sounds  like  "A  big  dawn's  coming.  .  .A  big  da.."    Zeke's  eyes  grew  big  and  his  face  went 
white  as  snow.    "It  couldn't  be  Big  John's  coming,  could  it?"    That  sounds  like  it,  I  said. 
Zeke  spun  around,  looked  at  the  other  men  in  the  place,  took  a  deep  breath  and  screamed 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Get  your  women  and  children!    Make  a  run  for  it!    Lord,  save  us,  Big  John's  coming!" 

No  one  spoke.    No  one  even  seemed  to  breathe.    Then,  at  the  blink  of  an  eye,  the 
place  was  empty,  like  no  one  had  ever  been  there.    I  took  off  my  apron  and  ran  outside 
to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.    The  streets  were  empty  and  no  one  was  in  sight.    I 
wanted  to  git,  too.    I  didn't  know  why,  but  I  was  never  so  scared  in  all  my  life.    All  of  a 
sudden,  I  heard  this  yelping  that  sounded  like  the  devil  himself  was  coming.    The  next 
thing  I  remember  I  was  hiding  behind  the  bar.    I  don't  even  remember  running. 

My  heart  was  in  my  throat.    I  could  feel  the  sweat  sting  my  eyes.    I  could  hear  a 
horse.    The  hoofs  got  louder  and  louder.    The  sound  stopped  outside  the  saloon.    I  knelt 
up  enough  to  look  over  the  bar  and  what  I  saw  through  those  doors  you'd  never  believe! 

There  was  a  man,  at  least  ten  feet  tall,  riding  a  wild  buffalo  and  he  had  a  mountain 
lion  on  a  leash.    With  one  hand  he  grabbed  the  buffalo  by  the  neck,  dragged  it  out  from 
under  him,  held  it  over  his  head,  then  threw  it  to  the  ground,  mumbling,  "You  stay  here!" 
Then  he  took  the  lion  by  the  tail,  kicked  it  in  the  teeth,  and  mumbled  again,  "You  stay 
here  with  him!" 

I  ducked  back  down  behind  the  bar,  hoping  he  wouldn't  see  me.    He  came  in  and  I 
could  hear  the  floor  crack  under  the  weight  of  each  step  as  he  came  closer  and  closer.    I 
looked  up  to  see  this  big,  scarred,  sweaty,  red-eyed  face  stare  down  at  me.    His  hand 
came  at  me  like  the  night.    I  thought  I  was  dead.    He  filled  his  fist  with  my  hair  and  dragged 
me  over  the  bar,  mumbling,  "Whiskey!    Give  me  whiskey!"    He  dropped  me.    As  I  went 
down,  his  foot  came  up  and  back  over  the  bar  I  went.    I  scrambled  to  my  feet  and  grabbed 
the  best  bottle  we  had.    I  went  to  give  it  to  him,  but  he  grabbed  it  from  me,  chewed  off 
the  neck,  and  spit  it  in  my  face.    Then,  without  a  twitch,  he  guzzled  down  his  drink. 

My  legs  were  numb.    I  couldn't  have  moved  if  I  wanted  to,  and  I  wanted  to! 

Then  this  grizzly  bear  of  a  man  turned  and  started  for  the  door.    Being  the  dude  I  am 
I  said,  kind  of  quiet,  "You  want  another  drink?    He  just  shook  his  bulk  of  a  head,  and 
mumbled,    "Ain't  got  time.    Big  John's  comin'." 


BERNARD  PELLETIER 


Known  Only  to  Me 


Between  these  walls 
My  mind  escapes 
All  that  is  real 
And  paints  pictures 
Just  for  me  to  see. 
My  problems  disappear 
And  leave  contentment 
That  lets  me  be  myself 
In  a  place  I  want  to  be. 


-ROBERT  L.  BETTENCOURT 


What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in 

the  middle  of  time, 

Knew  how  long  there  had  been  days, 

weeks,  years, 

Knew  how  long  it  would  be  until 

Time  stopped? 

Should  you  tell  them? 

Would  they  listen? 

Would  they  believe? 

Would  they  mourn? 

Could  they  stop  time  from  stopping? 


-DEAN  JOHNSON 


When  Johann  Came  Marching  Home 

The  snow  was  falling  gently  and  it  covered  the  gray  of  the  railroad  station.    My 
grandfather  held  my  hand  tightly,  as  his  hard  green  eyes  strained  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  men  on  the  train  that  was  now  slowly  coming  to  a  stop.    As  I  recall,  I  wasn't  con- 
cerned with  his  eyes  or  the  train,  but  with  a  young  blonde  girl,  about  my  age,  with  pig- 
tails bound  around  the  side  of  her  head  and  ears.    She  was  excited  and  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  her  happiness,  but  her  mother  soon  quieted  her  and  she  was  no  longer  part 
of  the  snow. 

It  was  a  peculiar  thing.    The  station  was  full  but  quiet.    I  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand.   My  Uncle  Franz    was  fourteen  when  he  left  this  same  station  ten  years  ago,  and 
he  spent  most  of  those  ten  years  in  a  Russian  prisoner-of-war  camp.    Was  he  alive?    We 
didn't  know.    The  train  stopped,  and  the  first  of  the  white  figures  stepped  down.    There 
were  no  hardy  welcomes,  no  bands,  no  heroes,  no  marching  .  .  .  just  the  image  of  lost 
boyishness  .  .  .in  the  midst  of  quiet. 

Long  gray  trench  coats  hung  from  bent  backs;  bodies  without  arms,  without  legs; 
faces  without  eyes,  and  without  noses,  where  the  frost  had  rotted.    An  eyeless  body 
stumbled  from  the  train,  and  an  old  man  reached  out  his  arms,  crying  "Johann,  Johann, 
Mein  Johann."    And  in  the  air  the  whispers,  "My  God"  and  "Thank  God.'1' 

One  cried  "Papa,"  and  my  grandfather  took  a  deep  breath  and  chain  stocked  on 
the  exhail  as  the  unrecognizable  figure  flashed  by  us  with  coat  legs  dancing  out  of  sight. 

And  then  silence  and  an  empty  train.    My  grandfather  took  my  hand  gently  and  we 
walked  in  the  snow.    I  looked  at  his  face,  but  I  didn't  have  to.    The  old  man  was  broken, 
but  then  again  he  had  been  broken  before. 

JAMES  MORAN 


Civil    Rights 

Being  a  young  American  student,  I  naturally  take  an  interest  in  the  problem  of 
Civil  Rights  because  it  is  foremost  among  our  domestic  problems.     I  began  wondering 
just  why  this  problem  exists  today. 

This  problem  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  when  the  Negroes  were 
brought  from  Africa  to  work  on  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  SOUTH. This  wrong  led  to 
the  Civil  War.     The  Negroes  were  legally  freed  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
enacted  under  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  also  initiated  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  ratified  in  1866,  a  year  after  his  birth. 

The  Negro  cause  gained  ground  until  1878.    At  that  time,  the  federal  troops  were 
removed  from  the  SOUTH  by  President  Hayes, and  the  Negro  cause  lost  almost  every- 
thing it  had  gained.     The  Negro  was  treated  little  better  than  a  slave.     He  had  few 
rights.    He  could  not  vote,  patronize  a  white  restaurant,  or  walk  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street  with  a  white  person.    On  public  transportation  vehicles,  the  Negro  passen- 
gers were  treated  like  cattle. 

Since  that  time,  bills  have  been  enacted  by  Presidents  and  Congresses,  but 
these  have  had  little  effect  because  many  people  still  do  not  realize  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.    Bills  can  do  little  to  change  attitudes  and  prejudices.     That  these 
prejudices  exist  is  evident  because  the  Negro  continues  to  be  denied  the  basic  and 
fundamental  human  rights  every  American  citizen  deserves..     He  has  been  held  down 
and  forced  to  assume  the  life  of  an  animal.    In  many  cases,  he  has  not  been  taught  to 
read  or  write  or  even  earn  a  living.    In  many  cases,  he  is  not  made  aware  of  his  rights 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.     Often,  the  Negro  is  denied  what  the  white  citizen 
takes  for  granted. 

An  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  has  been  made  by  the  work  of  churches  and  sen- 
sitive individual  citizens.    The  Delta  Ministry,  for  example,  is  a  group  of  clergymen 
who  have  established  an  organization  to  help  Negroes  who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
mechanization  of  southern  plantations.    The  Delta  Ministry  sponsors  a  Freedom  City 
in  Mississippi.    This  program  is  financially  supported  by  the  Christian  Churches  of 
Europe  and  America.     Ironically,  the  organization  receives  the  greater  portion  of  its 
financial  support  from  the  Christian  Churches  of  Europe,  namely  Denmark  and  other 
Scandinavian  countries. 

In  this  city,  there  are  schools  in  which  Negroes,  both  young  and  old,  are  taught 
to  read  and  write.     They  are  advised  of  their  rights  as  United  States  citizens  by  a 
course  in  government.    They  are  taught  now  to  raise  vegetables  and  wheat  so  that  one 
day  they  can  become  a  self-supporting  community. 

Freedom  City  is  successful.    And  its  success  testifies  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Negro 
is  given  a  chance  he  can  become  a  useful  and  productive  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
But  he  must  be  given  the  chance.    And  he  must  be  treated  as  the  equal  that  he  is. 

DAVID  GERRY 


>ai  sy 


Doodled  by  Nature  .  .  . 

Appearing  as  an  afterthought 

In  quest  of  comic  relief, 

Softening  the  glamor  of  the  Rose; 

Young  and  awkward:    the  adolescent  Daisy. 


-DONALD  SOUCY 


Battle  Zone 


Cast  into  a  world  all  alone 
A  cold  world,  a  battle  zone, 

The  road  before  us  is  not  clear. 
The  course  is  ours  alone  to  steer. 

We  are  the  pilot  and  the  crew 
Of  everything  we  say  and  do. 

Each  one  has  his  cross  to  bear. 
Each  has  his  life  to  share. 

The  mistakes  we  make,  we  make  alone, 
The  mistakes  made  in  our  battle  zone. 

We  command  which  course  we  steer 
Through  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  spring  of  life,  young  and  gay, 
From  this  time  we  wish  not  to  stray. 

But  into  the  summer  with  age  we  go 
Our  life's  struggles  begin  to  show. 

The  autumn  of  our  years  finally  mature. 
We  have  reached  pinnacles,  we  are  sure. 

But  if  this  is  not  done  by  now 

It  is  too  late  for  it  is  all  over  somehow. 

The  winter  is  now  upon  us  cold  and  white. 
The  cold  and  the  dark  drain  all  our  fight. 

Now  it  is  all  over  and  we  can  look  back. 
Just  how  did  we  steer  down  that  track? 

How  did  we  fare  on  our  own? 

How  did  we  fare  in  our  battle  zone? 


-EUGENE  MALONE 


We  Haven't  Got  Time 


We  haven't  got  time 

to  argue  about  each  other's  rights, 
to  fight  and  squabble  and  bicker, 
to  decide  whether  he's  too  good, 

or  not  good  enough. 
Time  is  limited. 

We  haven't  got  time 

to  slander  each  other's  names, 

to  criticize  and  down-grade  and  cut-up, 

to  be  preoccupied  with  another's  faults, 

or  to  pretend  indifference. 
Time  is  limited. 


-ALAN  FORGUES 


Jane 


Jasmine  blossom,  fragrant,  pure, 
And  dropped  with  dew,  reflecting  starlight  under 
Night's  heavy  canvas,  kissing  the  wind  with 
Every  petal:    the  flower  that  is  only  Jane. 


-DONALD  SOUCY 


Ten  Thousand  Miles  Away 

He  walked  along  the  dirt  road  that  rose  high  over  the  long  fields  of  grass  on 
both  sides.    The  smell  of  maggot  flesh  still  fresh  in  his  nose  —  more  in  his  mind 
but  he  thought  it  was  his  nose.    And  he  sweated  under  his  steel  helmet.    It  was 
dusk  now  and  soon  it  would  be  cool.    He  walked  past  two  other  soldiers  but  he 
didn't  speak.    There  was  a  flash  and  then  a  bang.    Instinctively,  he  dove  into  the 
gutter  that  was  lower  than  the  road,  but  still  higher  than  the  field,  burying  his 
face  in  the  mud  as  the  second  round  hit  up  and  behind  him.    He  heard  a  thump  in 
the  field,  then  a  gurgling  cry,  more  like  a  drowning  whimper.    But  he  could  see 
nothing,  and  didn't  want  to,  and  he  could  do  nothing,  and  didn't  mind. 

JAMES  MICHAEL  MORAN 


Climbing 

The  old  snake  was  a  good  natured  fellow.    He  had  no  argument  with  the  world; 
after  all,  he  was  alive,  wasn't  he?    He  gloried  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  feeling  the 
grass  under  his  milk-white,  silk-smooth  stomach.    He  didn't  even  mind  that  monkey 
who  lived  in  the  banana  tree  over  his  favorite  rotten  log.    True,  that  monkey  did  scat- 
ter waste  peels  down  onto  him  and  did  follow  him  from  tree  to  tree  with  derisive 
laughter  and  endless  chatter.    But  the  snake  did  not  protest. 

During  hot  weather,  the  monkey  was  cool  while  the  snake  shook  below  in  the 
tormenting  heat  of  the  jungle.    During  famine  the  monkey  picked  food,  from  arm's 
reach,  and  threw  peelings  to  the  starving  snake  below,  with  a  flourish  of  raucous 
laughter.    During  the  floods,  the  monkey  delighted  to  see  the  snake  furiously  avoid 
the  rising  water  while  he  swung  on  branches,  safe,  above.    But  the  old  snake  did 
not  protest. 

The  old  snake  was  passive,  but  his  children  were  different.    They  resented 
the  monkey's  comforts  and  manner,  and  the  old  snake's  silence.    One  day,  in  a  flood, 
the  too  old  snake  disappeared.    His  children  searched  for  him,  but  found  only  the 
monkey,  laughing  and  taunting.    Something  snapped  within  them.    That  night,  when 
the  monkey  swung  down  to  drink  from  the  stream,  they  wound  around  his  legs,  moving 
higher  and  higher,  crushing,  crushing,  crushing,  until  his  screams  stopped.     Their 
revenge  was  complete. 

-ANONYMOUS 
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At  F  irst  Glance 


She  followed  me  with  fearless,  childish  gaze 
As  I  walked  quickly  past  her  on  the  road. 
My  uniform,  I'm  sure,  was  what  she  praised. 
Yet  her  look  caused  me  to  gather 
That  in  me  she  saw  her  father. 

I  have  a  little  girl  about  her  size 
A  tiny-girl  of  six  with  just  such  gaze. 
I  haven't  seen  that  girl,  my  heart's  one  prize, 
For  ten  long  months  of  giving 
Of  my  life  for  my  girl's  living. 

What  is  this  war  of  blood  and  shame  and  hate 
If  not  a  fearful  way  to  show  this  girl 
That  others  too  must  share  part  of  her  fate; 
That  while  she  waits  here  sadly 
My  girl  also  waits  not  gladly. 

She  does  not  understand  about  this  war 
Or  she  would  not  so  passively  stand  by; 
That  one  of  us  will  die  is  almost  sure, 
But  which  will  lie  there,  dying 
While  the  daughter's  standing,  crying? 

I  wish  that  I  were  here  in  better  times 
For  I  can't  stand  to  hurt  that  little  flower; 
And  should  I  kill  her  sun  t'would  be  a  crime. 
Yet  freedom  for  my  daughter 
Is  the  why  of  my  cruel  slaughter. 


-LINDA  NADEAU 
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The  Poetry  of  Dawn 


I  lay  back  against  my  pillow 
As  the  dawn  begins  to  break 
And  I  watch  the  pinkish  sunlight 
As  it  crawls  across  the  lake. 

I  hear  the  sounds  of  morning 
And  I  watch  the  lifting  mist, 
And  I  smell  the  new  born  air 
From  a  tree  the  wind  has  kissed. 

I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  me, 
And  its  beauty  is  just  for  me  to  see, 
And  I  wait  for  many  hours  to  pass 
So  that  again  the  dawn  will  be. 

If  only  you  could  clearly  see 
What  I  have  seen  before, 
You  would  know  of  nature's  work 
As  art  and  nothing  more. 


-ROBERT  L.  BETTENCOURT 
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The  River'  s   Edge 

The  boat  dipped  low  into  the  turbulent  water.    Joe  was  thrown  off  balance  as  his  arm 
and  shoulder  crashed  against  the  side  of  the  boat.    A  jagged  piece  of  metal  ripped  into  his 
bicep,  forcing  him  to  steer  with  one  arm  while  the  other  dangled  limp  and  bloody.    He  was 
hurt,  but  at  least  he  was  free.    He  wasn't  going  back  now  or  ever.    Joe  knew  all  too  well 
that  he  would  never  get  justice  in  a  whiteman's  court. 

The  boat  rocked  again  and  again,  thrusting  itself  forward  over  the  rapids  at  frighten- 
ing speed,  narrowly  missing  the  razor  sharp  boulders  which  stuck  out  from  beneath  the 
seething  water.    It  had  all  happened  so  fast.    Only  two  short  hours  ago,  he  had  been  sitting 
on  a  stool  in  the  bar,  drinking  a  beer. 

"Hey,  nigger!    Hey,  black,  ugly  bitch!    Don't  you  know  this  is  a  whiteman's  bar?" 

He  hadn't  answered;  he  hadn't  even  looked.    A  stocky  man  walked  up  behind  him  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  collar. 

"Hey,  blackboy,  I'm  talking  to  you." 

Suddenly,  Joe  spun  off  the  stool  and  reached  into  his  back  pocket. 
"I'm  sick  of  you  white  bastards!    Sick!"    He  screamed  as  he  thrust  the  knife  into  the 
fatman's  belly,  as  hard  as  he  could. 

The  boat  careened  off  a  boulder  with  such  force  that  it  bent  the  metal  frame.    If  only 
he  could  make  it  past  the  rapids  he  might  be  safe.    He  might  have  a  chance  for  freedom.    In 
any  event  there  was  no  turning  back  now. 

Blackboy  —  the  name  ate  deep  into  his  soul.    How  he  hated  that  name,  hated  it  with  a 
passion  that  gnawed  at  his  guts  night  and  day.    Why  was  he  blackboy?    Why  not  somebody 
else?    He  never  hurt  anyone.    The  fatman  got  what  he  deserved. 

A  massive  wave  suddenly  hit.    Joe  felt  his  ankle  explode  as  it  crashed  into  a  mammoth 
boulder.     Gasping  for  air,    he  felt  the  agonizing  pain  of  leg  bone  pushing  through  a  mass  of 
twisted  flesh.    His  foot  hung  by  a  single  strand  of  muscle. 

It  wasn't  until  a  week  later  that  the  body  was  spotted  floating  face  down  along  the 
river's  edge.    Sheriff  Lee  Smith  and  George  Turner,  driving  by  the  river,  noticed  something. 
They  went  closer. 

"That  the  nigger  you  were  looking  for?" 

"That's  him  alright,"  the  Sheriff  answered.    "Got  just  what  he  deserved." 

The  two  men  started  back  toward  the  car.    One  stopped. 

"What  about  the  nigger's  body?"  he  asked. 

"What  about  it?"  the  Sheriff  growled. 

JAMES    GRAUTSKI 
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A  Poem  for  Her 


She  is  the  picture  of  everything 

loveable  and  desirable. 
She  makes  the  burden  light, 

the  pain  bearable, 

the  confused  understandable, 

the  days  to  become  young  again. 
She  is  the  morning  sun  and  the  moon 

at  night,  marking  the  beginning 

and  the  end  of  everything  worth 

realizing. 
She  is  my  reason  for  living  .  .  . 

with  her  the  truth  seems  so  much 

easier  to  understand. 
She  is  Life.    She  is  Love  ...  my  Love. 
She  is  understanding.    She  is  mine. 


-ALAN  FORGUES 


What  Used  To  Be  Our  Garden 


There  is  nothing  left .  .  . 
Just  an  empty  lot 
Where  no  one  goes 
But  me  and  the  wind. 

The  weeds  push  their  way 
Through  an  asphalt  lid 
Overrun  with  blemishes 
That  many  years  have  made. 

It's  a  special  kind  of  place 
Where  that  girl  and  I  would  go 
When  we  wanted  to  be  alone 
And  watch  the  sun  go  down. 

But  when  the  snow  starts  to  fall 
And  the  air  turns  bitter  cold 
The  visions  fade  as  my  mind  returns 
Then  I  realize  she  has  gone. 


-ROBERT  L.  BETTENCOURT 
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Benjamin     Adams 

Thursday  dawned  damp  and  misty,  breaking  the  long  spell  of  nice  weather.    Although 
it  was  not  raining  the  lawns  were  drenched  and  the  streets  were  glossy  from  the  steady 
drip  of  the  trees.    On  this  day  in  1990,  Benjamin  Adams,  a  middle  class,  non-culturally 
deprived,  white,  American  born  boy  decided  to  visit  his  psychiatrist.    Benjy  was  failing 
in  life.    He  was  depressed  and  disgusted  with  people  in  general.    It  seemed  that  only  the 
people  with  either  poor  or  very  rich  backgrounds  ever  succeeded  in  life  —  the  poor  because 
of  the  Great  Society  and  the  rich  because  of  personal  financial  assets.    Even  before  Benjy 
could  consult  the  psychiatrist,  he  had  to  pay  in  advance  because  he  could  not  qualify  for 
welfare  aid. 

The  psychiatrist  sauntered  into  the  room,  whistling  a  familiar  tune,  although  he  was 
already  ten  minutes  late  for  their  meeting.    Bengy  quickly  handed  him  a  check. 

''Well,  young  man,  what  seems  to  be  bothering  you?    So  many  of  my  patients  are  young 
like  you.    There  seems  to  be  so  much  opportunity  for  worth-while  achievement.    I  just  can't 
understand  it." 

"I  feel  so  frustrated,"  Benjy  answered.    "It's  as  if  nothing  matters  anymore.    Every- 
body I  know  is  getting  ahead,  even  Carlos,  whose  father  is  always  drunk." 

"Tell  me  about  yourself.    What  type  of  boys  were  you  brought  up  with?    Which  ones 
were  your  friends?" 

"I  had  all  sorts  of  friends  when  I  was  young.    All  the  boys  with  whom  I  associated 
seemed  to  be  the  same  to  me." 

"I  never  went  to  kindergarten  or  any  type  of  nursery  school  because  there  weren't  any 
organized  classes  for  pre-school  children  in  my  town.    My  parents  couldn't  afford  the  fashion- 
able pre-primary  schools  that  the  richer  boys  went  to  and  I  wasn't  deprived  enough  to  attend 
the  Head  Start  program." 

"Do  you  really  think  this  retarded  your  chances  of  progressing  when  you  finally  entered 
school?" 

"I  don't  think  it  had  an  immediate  effect  but  I  think  this  lack  of  early  education  dis- 
torted my  competitive  spirit." 

"When  did  you  start  to   realize  a  definite  unfairness  and  discrimination  against  the 
average  boys?" 

"I  can  almost  pinpoint  the  incident,"  Benjy  said.    "It  was  during  the  early  spring  of 
the  sixth  grade  when  I  was  on  the  patrol  unit.    Our  school  was  selected  to  represent  Easton 
at  the  patrol  unit  convention  in  Washington,  D.C.    I  can  remember  a  few  of  the  richer  boys 
being  chosen  right  off  because  they  could  afford  it.    Then  the  school  received  a  letter  a 
short  time  later  saying  that  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  boys  chosen  had  to  be  underprivileged 
and  that  they  would  go  with  all  expenses  paid." 

"I  see,"  the  psychiatrist  muttered.    "Now,  as  you  progressed  in  your  education,  did 
you  notice  an  increase  of  favoritism  for  the  lower  income  level?" 

"Yes,  I  noticed  a  definite  sense  of  favoritism  for  the  poor  and  needy  in  regard  to 
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economic  aid.    The  richer  boys  could  buy  their  way  into  Harvard  or  Yale  while  the  needy 
boys  I  knew  received  scholarships.    There  seemed  to  be  so  much  emphasis  on  scholar- 
ships for  the  needy  instead  of  scholarships  for  those  boys  who  earned  their  marks  and 
worked  hard  to  merit  the  success. 

"I  ran  into  the  same  problem  when  I  applied  to  college  also.    I  didn't  receive  a 
scholarship  and  I  knew  my  parents  couldn't  afford  the  school  I  wanted  to  attend.    So  I 
worked.    I  worked  almost  twenty-five  hours  a  week  to  earn  enough  money  for  the  college 
of  my  choice." 

"What  type  of  job  did  you  take?" 

"The  only  one  I  could  find  —  because  I'm  neither  rich  nor  poor  —   a  job  at  a  fruit 
stand." 

"And  now?" 

"Now,  I  have  a  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  in  bio-chemistry,  and  I'm  waiting 
for  an  answer  to  my  application  for  a  grant." 

"I  can't  really  see,"  the  psychiatrist  mused.    "Well,  yes,  I  suppose  the  favoritism 
which  you  have  described  would  bother  you,  as  it  has  done.    But  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  all  these  boys  have  had  either  a  hand-out  from  the  government,  or  a  check  from  old 
dad.    They  have  no  grasp  of  real  value.    So  I  think  this  grant  will  have  more  meaning  and 
it  will  reward  you.    You  will  notice  a  remarkable  self-satisfaction  once  you  receive  this 
grant  because  you'll  realize  that  you  have  earned  it." 

After  a  few  more  words  of  common  sense  advice,  the  psychiatrist  concluded  the 
session.    Bengy  ran  down  the  steps  into  the  wet  darkness  of  the  night.    He  walked  all  the 
way  back  to  the  city  in  an  effort  to  pull  himself  together.    It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  he 
reached  the  building  in  which  he  lived.    As  he  entered  the  chilly  lobby,  he  saw  a  letter 
in  his  mail  slot.    He  took  it  anxiously,  and  tore  at  the  envelope. 

"Dear  Benjamin  Adams: 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  despite  your  strongest  efforts,  the  Research 
Council  has  refused  to  make  a  grant  for  your  research.    I  regret  the 
decision,  which  is  final.    I  shall,  however.  .  ." 

He  could  not  read  further.    A  sense  of  weariness  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  had  to  clench 
his  teeth  to  keep  the  tears  from  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

He  retreated  to  his  room  and  dropped  into  his  armchair  to  think.    Much  later,  he  rose, 
and  the  scalpel  fell  from  the  folds  of  his  jacket.    He  picked  it  up.    The  clock  clicked. 


Epilogue 

Yes,  the  clock  clicked.    And  the  reader  is  left  alone  to  imagine  the  conclusion  of 
this  story.    But  how  it  ends  is  of  little  importance.    And  if  the  reader  liked  this  story  is 
also  of  little  importance.    What  is  important  is  that  even  a  few  readers  will  recognize  the 
modern  predicament  of  the  middle  class. 

ANNEBELLE  BLANCHETTE 
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Reality 


The  night  isn't  black,  but  merely  dark. 
The  day  isn't  white,  but  lightened. 
The  heart  isn't  broken,  only  misshapen. 
Death  isn't  the  end,  but  the  beginning. 


A    Moment 


For  a  moment  of  peace 

For  a  moment  of  thought 

For  a  moment  to  think  things  I  should  not. 


-EUGENE  MALONE 
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